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children a towel folded and laid across the chest, pinned on either side 
to the mattress, will answer every purpose. 

When used in connection with splints counter-extension is usually 
secured by means of a perineal band which should be well but not heavily 
padded. In these cases the perineum must receive particular attention 
and be kept perfectly dry, being bathed in alcohol and powdered daily 
at least. If it becomes chafed, the strap should be lightly bandaged and 
well smeared with borated vaseline or zinc ointment. If, however, with 
every care ulceration threaten, the perineal band must be applied to the 
opposite side until the part is healed. 

Let your precautions be commenced early. Persist in your treatment 
of cleanliness and care, and if further difficulties arise or do not yield 
to these simple measures, I must leave your surgeon to supply what I 
have omitted. 



THE PROBLEM OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 

By ELIZABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 
Late Superintendent Newport Hospital, Newport, K. I. 

The position of superintendent of a hospital is perhaps the most 
difficult to fill of any of those that are open to the trained nurse. 

In no other branch of the service do the cares and labors and 
responsibilities of her calling seem to weigh so heavily upon a woman 
as in this, which should be the flower of them all. 

Nerves and health suffer from the perpetual strain, and if it is too 
long continued nervous exhaustion is apt to be the result, and a change 
of occupation or a long rest becomes imperative. 

Medical men frequently fill these positions for years without ap- 
parently being in any way the worse for the arduous work involved. 
Why should women, who are in some ways better fitted for the task, 
so often break down under it? 

Hospital-keeping is house-keeping on a large scale, the care of a 
family of which many of the members are unable to care for them- 
selves. It would seem as though women were especially well fitted for 
this charge, as house-keeping and home-making are their natural avoca- 
tions. Why, then, do they find the burden too heavy to be borne with 
ease? 

THE SUPERINTENDENT'S DUTIES. 

The care of a hospital involves many complex problems. To begin 
with, there are not one, but four or five different families to be pro- 
vided for, their claims adjusted, and their wants satisfied, — the patients, 
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usually divided into two classes, those in the wards and those in the 
private rooms, the nurses, the servants, and sometimes internes, or house 
officers. 

The purchasing for a large establishment, not only of ordinary sup- 
plies, but of all medical stores, falls upon her. She must arrange the 
diet-list, if she does not actually order each meal. She must buy the 
house linen and necessary clothing, see that it is properly made and 
mended when necessary, and supervise the laundry, the most difficult 
department in a hospital to regulate properly. 

Besides these cases she has the oversight of the training of the 
nurses. She must know not only that their work is properly done, but 
that they are doing it in such a way as to insure to them the training 
in correct methods for which they have entered the training-school. She 
must arrange for their theoretical instruction by means of classes and 
lectures, and often give a large part of it herself. 

Added to all this are her duties to those outside the hospital. The 
staff and the physicians in daily attendance require a certain amount 
of her time. She must be ready to consult with them upon any ques- 
tion that arises as to the admission, care, or dismissal of their patients. 

The Board of Managers of the hospital has a claim upon her. The 
members usually regulate the expenditures to a certain extent, and to 
them must be referred many problems that constantly present them- 
selves in the management. 

The superintendent must be ready at any time to receive visitors. 
Those who are, have been, or wish to be benefactors to the institution, 
or who come simply from curiosity or with the desire to see how a 
hospital is conducted and want to be shown over it. The friends of 
the patients swell the list of visitors, and much time is often consumed 
before their minds can be set at rest or their anxieties alleviated. 

It is small wonder that in the midst of these multifarious duties 
the superintendent sometimes finds it difficult to preserve her mental 
serenity unbroken, and that from sheer physical inability to compass 
so much she fails to give to each the attention it demands. 

WANT OF TRAINING. 

The initial difficulty is that superintendents receive no special train- 
ing for their work. Each woman who undertakes it has to evolve her 
own methods, slowly and painfully, as she learns by experience. 

She has learned to give to the sick the best possible personal care. 
If she has been an assistant superintendent in the training-school of a 
large hospital, she has learned something of the management of others 
and how to guide and instruct her nurses, but here her preparation ends. 
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She knows nothing of hospital economics, of the amount it should 
cost to provide for each patient per day, of the proper ratio between 
the number of inmates and the daily expenses of the hospital. She has 
not been taught how to purchase wisely at wholesale rates the supplies 
that it is proper to buy in this manner, or when a seeming extravagance 
is in reality a wise frugality. 

Her education has not included the keeping of hospital accounts; 
the proper manner of making and keeping an inventory of hospital 
property and the various statistics that are necessary to ascertain accu- 
rately the amount of work that is being done in the institution and its 
results. This lack of business training is not only a detriment to her 
usefulness, but it makes the work doubly hard for herself. 

The course in hospital economics at the Teachers' College, Colum- 
bia University, is designed to remedy this defect. As time goes on and 
experience shows more fully what is needed, this course is certain to 
be of great value to those who intend to enter upon this branch of 
hospital work. 

THE LACK OF ADEQUATE ASSISTANCE. 

When a woman undertakes the charge of a hospital, particularly if 
it is a small one, she is prepared to unite in her own person the offices 
of superintendent, housekeeper, and directress of nurses. This work 
has been done by one person previously, and she argues that what man 
has done man can do, and if man, much more woman. It is here that 
the first mistake occurs. No man would dream of combining these offices. 
He would consider a housekeeper and a directress of nurses indispensable, 
reserving to himself the management of the hospital and the adminis- 
tration of its resources. 

No work can yield the best results that is not planned and con- 
trolled by a master mind. The means to the end must be carefully 
thought out, and this cannot be done by one who is so fully occupied 
with the daily wear and tear of actual service that she has neither time 
nor strength for the strenuous oversight that is indispensable to success. 

Hospital Boards of Managers are not always alive to this aspect 
of the case. It should be laid before them by the superintendent and 
its importance emphasized. If she cannot secure adequate assistance, 
she had better refrain from accepting a position which cannot but greatly 
impair her future usefulness. 

DIFFICULTY IN DELEGATING AUTHORITY. 

When efficient assistants have been secured the superintendent must 
remember that it is wise to delegate her authority absolutely to her 
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heads of departments and hold them strictly responsible for results, 
each in her own province. 

She should always be ready to advise if it is desired, but she has 
now nothing to do with details. She desires certain results in the care 
of the patients, in the conduct of the household, in the training of the 
nurses, and she should have a clear idea of what these are, but she need 
not concern herself as to how they are to be brought about. 

Every department of the hospital should feel the personality of 
the superintendent. She should have leisure to study the needs of 
each one and be able to put before her subordinates her ideal of what 
it should be. She cannot do this unless she is prepared to make each 
supreme in her own sphere, and not to interfere without due cause. 

WANT OF PBOPER RECREATION. 

When the recreations of a hospital superintendent are mentioned 
those who fill that position are apt to smile. One short month in the 
year is usually all the holiday that falls to her lot, and she seldom takes 
a day off during the remaining eleven. She has an uneasy feeling that 
if she is absent from her post the sky will fall, or that something will 
go irremedially wrong in her little world. 

Adequate assistance and the proper delegation of authority would 
make change and rest — which are literally a recreation — possible. Ma- 
chines cannot be left to themselves, but responsible human beings, who 
have been trained to exercise their own judgment, are none the worse 
for being given the opportunity to do so. If they fail, it is just as well 
to have found out where the weak point is. 

A superintendent should learn to know the wants of the com- 
munity in which she lives and from which most of her patients are 
drawn. She cannot do this unless she mixes with its people and makes 
their interests in a measure her own. A popular superintendent, beloved 
and respected, is a tower of strength to any hospital. The time she 
spends away from the hospital may as truly conduce to its interests as 
the time she spends within it. She comes back refreshed, and can 
look at her work in a manner from an outside stand-point. She has a 
keener sense of its needs, and is able with the fresh stimulus of her 
outside experience to see how best they can be met. 

No superintendent is doing her full duty who lets bodily fatigue 
dull her faculties. Her name signifies that she is to superintend, and 
for this she must keep herself at her highest point of mental activity. 
She is to lead, therefore she must be the brightest, freshest, and strongest 
of those about her, or she cannot be the inspiring influence that her 
position demands she should be. 



